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Iraq  War  Vindicated?  Hardly. 

Are  democracy  and  freedom  on  the  march  in  the  brought  about  the  "Cedar  Revolution."  If  democ- 

Middle  East?  Did  the  U.S.  war  in  Iraq  help  bring  racy  is  to  succeed  there,  the  best  advice  to  the  Amer- 

this  about,  as  the  administration  claims?  Or,  are  ican  government  is  to  stay  away.  Given  the  poor 


these  developments  occurring  independent  of,  or  in 
spite  of,  U.S.  policies? 

Recent  political  events  across  the  Middle  East  offer 
positive,  hopeful  signs  for  the  advancement  of 
democracy  and  human  rights  in  that  troubled  area. 
But  they  also  represent  only  the  next,  small  steps 
along  a  very  long,  difficult  road.  Nations  in  the 
region  have  taken  a  long  time  to  get  to  where  they 
are  today;  most  still  have  much  further  to  go  just  to 
achieve  substantive  liberties.  Each  must  build  its 
own  democratic  institutions  and  processes  and  forge 
the  civil  society  that  will  sustain  them.  It  will  not  be 
easy;  the  history  and  specter  of  sectarian  violence, 
civil  war,  and  destructive  intervention  by  outside 
forces  continue  to  cast  shadows  across  the  region. 

The  story  on  page  eight  describes  just  how  far  the 
Iraqi  people  still  have  to  go  in  their  struggle  for 
democracy  and  liberty.  Democracy  and  human 
rights  were  a  distant  and  tardy  third  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  justifications  leading  up  to  the  war,  and  the 
question  of  how  to  advance  democracy  in  post-war 
Iraq  was  clearly  an  afterthought  for  U.S.  war  plan¬ 
ners.  They  still  have  not  figured  it  out. 

In  Palestine,  the  death  of  Yassar  Arafat  had  more  to 
do  with  accelerating  political  events  than  U.S.  poli¬ 
cies  did.  Until  Arafat's  death.  Bush  administration 
policies  had  been  increasingly  harmful  to  advancing 
democracy  and  human  rights.  If  anything,  progress 
toward  self-determination  has  occurred  in  spite  of 
long-term  U.S.  policies. 

In  Lebanon,  the  assassination  of  a  widely  respected 
political  leader,  and  widespread  suspicion  that 
the  Syrian  government  was  linked  to  his  murder. 


Lebanese  public  opinion  of  the  U.S.  government, 
any  political  party  that  becomes  associated  with  U.S. 
policy  will  surely  fail. 

Recent  local  elections  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
announcement  that  the  next  presidential  election  in 
Egypt  will  be  competitive  reflect  domestic,  politi¬ 
cal  calculations  by  these  regimes.  These  oppres¬ 
sive  governments,  which  have  been  supported  for 
decades  by  the  U.S.  government  and  upon  which 
the  U.S.  government  still  depends  to  advance  key 
national  interests,  are  simply  trying  to  manage 
mounting  indigenous  political  pressure  for  democ¬ 
racy  while  preserving  their  power. 

New  Sources  oflnformation 

Perhaps  the  most  powerful  new  force  for  democracy 
in  the  Middle  East  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bush 
administration  or  the  war  in  Iraq:  the  growth  of 
independent  Arab  satellite  news  networks  over  the 
past  decade.  Arab  peoples  throughout  the  region, 
once  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and  with 
access  only  to  government-controlled  news  media, 
today  can  see  and  hear  very  different  views  of  the 
world  and  their  place  in  it.  This  has  had  a  trans¬ 
forming  impact  across  the  region  leading  to  increas¬ 
ing  political  and  social  ferment. 

In  sum,  the  administration's  claim  that  the  Iraq  war 
has  been  a  catalyst  precipitating  democracy  and 
liberty  throughout  the  region  is  not  well  supported 
by  the  facts.  Instead,  unique  events  and  long-term 
trends  in  the  development  of  civil  societies  through¬ 
out  the  region  have  brought  about  the  advancement 
of  democracy  and  human  rights  that  we  celebrate 
today.  ■ 
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Statement  on  Conscientious 
Objection  to  War 

As  members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers),  we  share 
an  abiding  faith  that  heeding  the  Inner  Light  present  in  every  per¬ 
son  empowers  all  people  to  resolve  disputes  without  resorting  to  the 
machinery  of  war.  The  earliest  Friends  "testif[ied]  to  the  world,  that  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  which  leads  us  into  all  Truth,  will  never  more  move  us 
to  fight  and  war  against  any  man  with  outward  weapons,  neither  for 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  nor  for  Kingdoms  of  this  world." 

Friends  have  long  followed  this  testimony  of  peace  by  opposing  the 
institution  of  military  conscription,  refusing  to  participate  in  war¬ 
making,  even  when  they  suffered  for  their  acts  of  conscience.  In 
1651,  George  Fox,  a  founder  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  twice 
declined  offers  of  freedom  from  imprisonment  in  exchange  for  serving 
in  the  Commonwealth's  army,  stating  "I  told  them  that  I  lived  in  the 
virtue  of  that  life  and  power  that  took  away  the  occasion  of  all  wars." 
And  in  1656,  Friends  in  Great  Britain  cautioned  "that  care  be  taken,  that 
as  any  are  called  before  ouh\^ard  powers  of  the  nation,  that  in  the  light, 
obedience  to  the  Lord  be  given."  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  absolute  refusal  of  Quakers  to  fight  was  so  familiar  that  at  least 
five  colonies  --  New  York,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina  and 
Rhode  Island  —  allowed  Friends  to  be  exempted  from  obligatory  mili¬ 
tary  service.  (Pennsylvania,  because  of  its  Quaker  roots,  did  not  even 
adopt  a  military  conscription  act  until  1775).  Conscientious  objection 
has  remained  an  important  expression  of  Friends'  peace  testimony  in  all 
the  major  wars,  from  the  Revolution  through  the  present  conflicts. 

Friends  have  also  long  been  opposed  to  supporting  war  making,  even 
indirectly.  Some  avoid  employment  or  investment  in  war  industries. 
Some  decline  to  register  with  the  Selective  Servdce  System  or  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  conscription,  or  undertake  non-combatant  military  service. 
Some  refuse  to  pay  war  taxes  voluntarily.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War,  Friends  approved  minutes  similar  to  that  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting:  "that  a  tax  levied  for  the  purchasing  of  drums,  colours,  and 
other  warlike  purposes,  cannot  be  paid  consistent  with  our  Christian 
testimony."  Many  individual  Friends  and  Quaker  organizations  refused 
to  pay  the  federal  telephone  tax  imposed  to  help  finance  the  Vietnam 
War.  Some  Friends  continue  to  ask  that  their  taxes  be  applied  only  to 
non-military  uses;  and  some  Quaker  organizations  affirm  such  employ¬ 
ees  by  refusing  to  cooperate  with  Internal  Revenue  Service  withholding 
requirements  or  levies  on  their  wages. 

In  faithfulness  to  this  historic  peace  testimony.  Friends  today  uphold  all 
whose  conscience  calls  them  to  refuse  participation  in  warfare.  John  F. 
Kennedy  said,  "War  will  exist  until  that  distant  day  when  the  conscien¬ 
tious  objector  enjoys  the  same  reputation  and  prestige  that  the  warrior 
does  today."  We  call  upon  our  government  and  the  people  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  to  recognize  and  honor  the  conscientious  objector  to  military 
service  or  war  taxes. 


(continued  on  page  3) 
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The  Return  of  the  Draft:  Fleeting  Mirage  or 
Gathering  Storm  Clouds  on  the  Horizon? 


Most  members  of  Congress  would  like  the  military 
draft  to  disappear  from  the  policy  horizon,  and  they 
said  so  last  fall  when  the  House  voted  402-2  to  bury  a 
bill  (HR  163)  that  would  have  brought  it  back.  No  sim¬ 
ilar  bill  has  been  introduced  yet  in  the  109^^  Congress. 

So  does  that  mean  the  draft  has  disappeared  over 
the  horizon?  Unfortunately,  no.  The  militaristic 
winds  of  U.S.  foreign  and  security  policies  and 
growing  military  recruitment  problems  continue  to 
drive  the  build-up  of  storm  clouds  on  the  horizon. 

The  security  conditions  on  the  ground  in  Iraq  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  extremely  poor.  Afghanistan  is  little 
better.  It  may  be  years  before  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 
have  sufficient  numbers  of  trained  civilian  police 
and  security  forces  to  provide  for  their  own  security. 
Few  other  countries  want  to  get  entangled  in  this 
mess.  That  means  the  U.S.  government  likely  will 


Do  You  Feel  a  Draft? 

Speak  out  May  16  against  any  reinstatement  of 
the  military  draft  and  war  taxes  by  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  lobby  day  sponsored  by  the  Center 
on  Conscience  &  War  in  conjunction  with  the 
National  Campaign  for  a  Peace  Tax  Fund.  The 
lobby  effort  will  focus  on  both  congressional 
offices  in  Washington  and  on  legislators'  district 
offices. 

Register  to  participate  by  going  to  the  Center  on 
Conscience  &  War  web  site  at  www.nisbco.org. 


ACT  NOW:  Tell  your  members  of  Congress  that  you 
favor  de-militarizing  U.S.  foreign  and  security  policy 
so  that  America's  youth  may  be  free  of  military 
conscription. 


want  to  keep  tens  of  thousands  of  U.S.  troops  on  the 
ground  there  indefinitely. 

In  the  meantime,  the  administration  continues  to 
assert  that  "all  options"  remain  on  the  table  (includ¬ 
ing  the  use  of  military  force)  in  U.S.  policies  toward 
Iran,  North  Korea,  and  China  (in  relation  to  Taiwan). 
U.S.  rhetoric  and  policies  toward  Iran  show  a  dis¬ 
turbing  pattern  very  similar  to  what  we  witnessed  in 
the  build-up  to  the  Iraq  war.  Are  they  preparing  for 
the  next  war? 

Not  surprisingly,  U.S.  military  recruitment  efforts 
are  suffering.  An  improving  domestic  job  market, 
mounting  casualties  in  Iraq,  and  the  likely  prospect 
of  extended  overseas  deployments,  have  made  the 
military  less  attractive  to  prospective  recruits.  Mili¬ 
tary  recruiters  have  not  met  their  goals.  (See  Col. 
(USA  Ret.)  Dan  Smith's  article,  "In-  and  Out-Sourc¬ 
ing  Warfare  in  the  21st  Century,"  at  www.fcnl.org.) 

In  sum,  increasing  amounts  of  our  tax  dollars  are 
being  "drafted"  to  pay  for  the  administration's  mili¬ 
taristic  foreign  and  security  policies.  Economic  and 
"back  door"  drafts  are  already  being  implemented. 

If  these  trends  continue,  it  can  only  be  a  matter  of 
time  until  the  full  military  draft  is  resumed.  ■ 


Conscientious  Objection  (continued  from  page  2) 

We  support  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  persons 
not  to  be  subjected  to  military  registration,  military 
service,  or  continued  military  service.  We  support 
the  inclusion  of  a  "check-off  box"  or  other  means 
for  persons  to  declare  their  conscientious  objection 
to  war  on  military  registration  forms  that  they  cur¬ 
rently  are  required  to  complete  and  file  with  the 
Selective  Service  System  upon  turning  eighteen.  We 
support  enactment  of  the  Religious  Freedom  Peace 
Tax  Fund  Act. 

We  urge  all  Friends  monthly  meetings  and  churches 
to  provide  counsel  and  support  to  those  who  seek 
recognition  as  conscientious  objectors. 


From  his  deep  experience  in  war  and  governance, 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  counseled  that  "Every  gun 
that  is  made,  every  warship  launched,  every  rocket 
fired  signifies,  in  the  final  sense,  a  theft  from  those 
who  hunger  and  are  not  fed,  those  who  are  cold  and 
not  clothed."  The  witness  of  those  who  object  to  par¬ 
ticipating  in  preparation  for  war  and  in  war  making 
calls  all  of  us  back  to  this  truth,  reminding  us  that 
true  "peace  and  security  can  be  achieved  only  by 
peaceful  means." 

War  is  not  the  answer.  ■ 

-  Approved  by  the  FCNL  General  Committee  11114104 
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U.S.  to  Play  Key  Role  in  NPT  Conference 


The  success  of  the  May  2005  Review  Conference 
of  the  nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  will 
hinge  on  whether  the  Bush  administration  decides  to 
work  with  the  international  community  to  strength¬ 
en  the  treaty.  It  appears  the  answer  from  Washing¬ 
ton  is  "No." 

The  NPT  commits  non-nuclear  weapons  states  to 
forswear  the  development  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
exchange  for  access  to  peaceful  nuclear  power  tech¬ 
nologies.  The  treaty  also  commits  nuclear  weapons 
states  to  eventual  disarmament.  At  the  review 
conference  in  New  York  this  spring,  representatives 
from  more  than  180  governments  will  measure  their 
compliance  against  their  NPT  commitments.  Gov¬ 
ernments  will  also  have  the  opportunity  to  strength¬ 
en  the  treaty. 

The  U.S.  is  likely  to  push  for  tougher  measures 
to  constrain  non-nuclear  countries  which  receive 
nuclear  technology  for  peaceful  uses.  Yet  the  U.S. 
is  unwilling  to  fulfill  its  obligations  under  NPT  to 
move  towards  eliminating  its  own  nuclear  weapons. 

U.S.  Actions  Seen  as  Foot-dragging 

The  Bush  administration  has  advocated  research  into 
new  nuclear  weapons,  such  as  the  nuclear  "bunker 
buster,"  despite  Congress'  decision  to  cut  the  money 
for  this  program  last  year.  Many  other  countries  see 
this  U.S.  drive  to  develop  new  nuclear  weapons  as 
a  violation  of  the  U.S.  obligation  "to  pursue  negotia¬ 
tions  in  good  faith  on  effective  measures  relating  to... 
nuclear  disarmament"  (NPT,  Article  VI). 

The  United  States  should  not  allow  its  reluctance  to 
adhere  to  its  own  NPT  disarmament  commitments 
to  impede  on  strengthening  the  treaty.  The  need 
for  stronger  measures  is  underscored  by  a  United 
Nations  high-level  panel  report  released  last  Novem¬ 
ber  stating:  "We  are  approaching  a  point  at  which 
the  erosion  of  the  nonproliferation  regime  could 
become  irreversible  and  result  in  a  cascade  of  prolif¬ 
eration." 

To  reverse  this  erosion,  more  should  be  done  to  con¬ 
trol  nuclear  technology  and  materials,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Atomic  Energy  Agency  should  have  greater 
authority  to  monitor  NPT  compliance. 


ACT  NOW:  Urge  your  representative  to  make  it 
U.S.  policy  to  strengthen  the  NPT,  both  through 
promoting  measures  to  prevent  new  states  from 
acquiring  nuclear  weapons  as  well  as  meeting  the 
U.S.  obligation  to  reduce  the  size  and  prominence 
of  its  nuclear  weapons  stockpile.  A  resolution  with 
these  provisions  is  expected  to  be  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Reps.  John  Spratt  (SC),  Ed  Markey  (MA), 
and  Ellen  Tauscher  (CA)  in  early  April. 


With  respect  to  Iran  and  North  Korea,  U.S.  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  NPT  and  non-military  diplomatic  ini¬ 
tiatives  are  needed  to  halt  those  countries'  weapons 
programs. 

Stronger  NPT  through  U.S.  Compliance 

At  the  last  NPT  review  conference  in  2000,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  agreed  to  13  steps  to  demonstrate  its  com¬ 
mitment  to  nuclear  disarmament  called  for  in  Article 
VI.  So  far,  it  has  only  complied  with  one  of  these 
steps.  The  U.S.  should  uphold  its  obligations  by 
taking  its  nuclear  weapons  off  of  hair-trigger  alert, 
ratifying  the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and 
supporting  a  verifiable  treaty  to  ban  the  production 
of  nuclear  bomb  materials. 

Some  observers  claim  that  the  U.S.  is  complying 
with  its  obligation  to  disarm,  since  it  is  committed 
to  reducing  its  deployed  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
to  2,200  by  the  year  2012  under  the  Moscow  Treaty. 
But  the  U.S.-Russian  treaty  does  not  cover  thousands 
of  U.S.  tactical  weapons  and  "spare"  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  in  storage.  Nor  does  it  require  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  warheads  or  delivery  vehicles,  meaning 
the  U.S.  could  re-deploy  these  weapons  when  the 
treaty  expires  in  2012. 

To  meet  its  NPT  obligation,  the  United  States  should 
go  beyond  the  Moscow  Treaty  and  begin  reductions 
of  its  nuclear  stockpile  that  are  transparent,  verifi¬ 
able,  and  irreversible.  Also,  the  U.S.  should  end 
research  on  new  nuclear  weapons.  ■ 


WAR  IS  NOT  THE  ANSWER 
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The  Alaska  Oil  Treadmill: 

The  More  We  Pump,  the  Warmer  We  Get 


The  oil  industry  has  been  a  tremendous  boon  for  the 
Alaska  economy  for  almost  a  generation  now,  and 
the  Alaska  congressional  delegation  wants  to  keep 
it  that  way.  In  legislation  this  spring.  Congress  will 
again  debate  opening  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  (ANWR)  to  oil  drilling. 

Geologists  estimate  that  there  could  be  several 
billion  barrels  of  oil  beneath  the  Refuge,  perhaps 
enough  to  supply  as  much  as  3  percent  of  U.S.  oil 
consumption  by  2025.  If  oil  is  actually  found,  and 
if  it  is  commercially  viable  to  produce,  this  could 
become  one  of  only  a  few  significant  new  oil  discov¬ 
eries,  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  world's  major  oil 
fields  will  be  passing  peak  production. 

For  the  Alaska  economy,  more  oil  development 
means  more  jobs  and  better  social  services  for  the 
people  of  Alaska,  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  boost¬ 
ing  world  oil  supplies  at  a  time  when  U.S.  and  glob¬ 
al  demand  is  outpacing  production,  this  seems  to  be 
a  no-brainer:  Pump  it. 


ACT  NOW:  Please  urge  your  legislators  to  block 
opening  ANWR  to  oil  exploration.  Urge  them 
instead  to  support  dramatic,  and  already  proven 
steps  to  reduce  U.S.  oil  consumption. 


But  it  is  not  as  simple  as  that.  Just  as  Alaska  has 
been  at  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  quench  America's 
thirst  for  oil,  today  Alaska  is  at  the  forefront  in 
experiencing  some  of  the  most  dramatic  impacts  of 
global  warming,  induced  in  large  part  by  the  pump- 
and-bum  oil  economy  of  the  past  half  century. 

The  Arctic  Climate  Impact  Assessment,  a  multi-year, 
international  study  involving  more  than  250  scien¬ 
tists,  recently  concluded:  "The  arctic  is  now  experienc¬ 
ing  some  of  the  most  rapid  and  severe  climate  change  on 
earth.  Over  the  next  100  years,  climate  change  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  accelerate,  contributing  to  major  physical,  ecological, 
social,  and  economic  changes,  many  of  which  have  already 
begun.  Changes  in  arctic  climate  will  also  affect  the  rest 
of  the  world  through  increased  global  warming  and  rising 
sea  levels. " 

The  study  found  that  accelerating  climate  trends 
were  closely  associated  with  increases  in  greenhouse 


gases  in  the  atmosphere.  The  report  documents  the 
following  trends  in  the  arctic: 

■  temperatures  increasing  at  almost  twice  the  rate 
for  the  rest  of  the  world; 

■  widespread  melting  of  glaciers,  permafrost,  and 
sea  ice; 

■  shorter  and  warmer  winters; 

■  increased  precipitation,  much  of  it  rain  instead  of 
snow  or  ice; 

■  coastal  and  Native  communities  threatened  by 
floods  and  erosion  due  to  increased  exposure  to 
intense  storms,  rain,  and  melting; 

■  increasing  stress  on  indigenous  and  migratory 
species  due  to  habitat  loss  and  climate-induced 
ecosystem  changes;  and 

■  threats  to  Native  Alaskan  peoples  and  their  cul¬ 
tures  as  key  species  upon  which  they  depend 
decline  or  migrate  out  of  range. 

The  species  that  comprise  the  fragile  ANWR  eco¬ 
system  are  already  under  increasing  ecological 
stress  from  these  factors.  This,  in  turn,  puts  at  risk 
the  native  Gwich'in  culture,  which  depends  on  the 
caribou  migration  and  other  species  in  the  Refuge. 
Producing  oil  in  the  Refuge  will  only  compound  this 
stress,  and  the  combustion  of  oil  exported  from  the 
Refuge  will  only  accelerate  the  stress  from  climate 
change  in  the  years  ahead.  For  the  relatively  short¬ 
term  gain — what  may  amount  to  only  a  few  months 
of  U.S.  oil  consumption — Congress  would  be  allow¬ 
ing  permanent,  irreparable  ecological  damage  and 
endangering  an  Alaska  Native  culture. 

It  is  time  to  get  off  the  Alaska  oil  treadmill.  Rather 
than  pumping  more  oil  and  endangering  fragile  eco¬ 
systems  and  cultures.  Congress  should  be  discourag¬ 
ing  oil  consumption,  encouraging  conservation  and 
increased  efficiency,  and  investing  in  developing  alter¬ 
native  renewable  fuels  and  expanded  public  trans¬ 
portation.  Such  measures  would  reduce  the  need  for 
Alaskan  oil. 

In  March,  the  Senate  voted  51-49  to  budget  $2.5  bil¬ 
lion  in  revenue  from  the  future  sale  of  oil  leases  in 
the  Refuge.  If  the  House  and  Senate  agree  on  a  bud¬ 
get  resolution  that  includes  this  language,  then  each 
chamber  will  have  to  draft  legislation  authorizing 
opening  the  Refuge  to  oil  exploration.  More  votes 
will  be  held  later  this  spring.  ■ 
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Streets  of  Baghdad 


Iraq:  A  View  from 

Baghdad  {continued  from  page  8) 

One  example  of  the  importance  of  this  broad  civil 
society,  says  Mary,  can  be  found  in  the  story  of 
what  happened  in  2004  when  the  U.S.-appointed 
Governing  Council  tried  to  pass  a  temporary  con¬ 
stitution  that  would  have  greatly  limited  women's 
rights.  Iraqi  women's  organizations  took  to  the 
streets;  their  protests  forced  the  U.S.  to  pressure  the 
Governing  Council  to  back  down  and,  going  even 
further,  agree  to  ensuring  that  25  percent  of  the 
seats  in  the  transitional  government  be  reserved 
for  women. 

But  the  political  space  for  these  types  of  broad 
social  movements  is  being  constrained  and  in  some 
cases  civil  society  groups  are  being  pushed  out  by 
religious  movements  with  a  political  agenda.  Two 
years  after  the  U.S.  inv  aded  Iraq  there  are  growing 
suspicions  about  U.S.  intentions. 

Rick  and  Mary  say  this  is  happening  in  part  because 
of  the  decisions  made  by  the  U.S.  occupation  author¬ 
ity  about  which  Iraqis  to  include  in  interim  gov  ern- 


Continue  Your  Good  Works 

There  need  be  no  end  to  doing  good.  You  can 
assure  your  support  for  the  voice  of  Friends 
in  Washington  throughout  the  21st  century 
through  a  simple  provision  in  your  will  or 
estate  plan.  By  naming  either  the  Friends  Com¬ 
mittee  on  National  Legislation  or  the  FCNL  Edu¬ 
cation  Fund  in  your  will,  or  as  a  beneficiary  of 
your  IRA  or  retirement  plan,  or  in  other  estate 
plans,  you  create  a  legacy  for  peace  and  justice. 

Bequests  enable  friends  of  FCNL  to  underwrite 
the  future  work  and  witness  of  this  organization. 
And  bequests  made  to  the  FCNL  Education 
Fund  become  a  charitable  contribution  for  your 
estate. 

Want  more  information?  Contact  Tim  Bamer 
at  FCNL  (phone:  800-630-1330,  ext.  147;  email: 
<tim@fcnl.org>).  Or  visit  the  FCNL  web  site  at 
www.fcnl.org  and  click  on  "Donate  Online"  and 
then  on  "Planned  Giving." 
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ment  structures  and  which  to  involve  in  the  recon¬ 
struction. 

Because  of  the  way  the  U.S.  has  organized  the  occu¬ 
pation,  ordinary  Iraqis  do  not  feel  involved  in  the 
reconstruction  of  their  own  country,  and  that  fuels 
a  belief  that  their  country  is  being  taken  away  from 
them.  "Increasingly,  Iraqis  see  the  occupation  not  as 
a  short-term  endeavor,  but  as  a  long-term  endeavor 
because  they  have  not  been  part  of  the  rebuilding 
effort,"  says  Rick. 

"Security  is  worse  now  than  it  was  yesterday.  It 
was  worse  yesterday  than  the  day  before.  Every¬ 
day  it  is  getting  worse,"  says  Rick,  describing  what 
he  and  Mary  saw  when  they  traveled  in  northern 
Iraq  after  the  elections  in  January.  They  recount 
how  some  brave  Iraqi  friends,  who  could  have  left 
the  country  long  ago  to  join  either  the  1  million 
Iraqis  in  Syria  or  the  half  million  in  Jordan,  have 
chosen  to  stay  until  now.  But  even  these  friends 
are  now  leaving. 

Ordinary  Iraqis  fear  being  killed  in  a  car  bombing 
by  anti-U.S.  insurgents  or  becoming  casualties  of 
the  seemingly  random  gunfire  from  U.S.  troops. 

But  increasingly,  ordinary  Iraqis  are  also  concerned 
about  rising  crime,  kidnaping  for  money  or  power, 
and  the  lack  of  any  visible  evidence  that  the  U.S.  or 
the  interim  government  is  doing  anything  to  address 
this  situation. 

"Everything  Goes  Through  U.S.  Control" 

The  United  States  is  spending  $1.25  billion  a  week  in 
Iraq,  but  most  of  that  money  is  going  to  the  military. 
There  is  no  functioning  police  force  in  most  areas  and 
no  judicial  system.  "In  fact,  there  is  really  only  one 
functioning  court  in  Iraq,  and  it  is  a  military  court. 
Everything  goes  through  U.S.  control,"  says  Rick. 

"What  the  Iraqis  see  is  only  one  player  behind  the 
scenes.  They  don't  believe  the  U.S.  invaded  Iraq  for 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  It  is  a  thing  called  oil," 
says  Rick.  "Many  Iraqis  would  accept  the  U.S.  occu¬ 
pation  for  a  short  period  time,  some  would  accept  it 
for  a  longer  period  of  time,  but  all  Iraqis  will  tell  you 
they  will  not  accept  a  permanent  occupation." 

(continued  on  page  7) 
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Baghdad  (continued  from  page  6) 

The  Iraqis  who  are  involved  in  running  the  new, 
U.S.-established  government  have  continued  many 
of  the  corrupt  practices  common  under  Saddam 
Hussein.  Recent  Iraqi  press  reports  suggest  there 
is  massive  corruption  in  the  handling  of  contracts 
with  bribes  required  to  win  even  a  minor  govern¬ 
ment  contract.  The  U.S.  authority  itself  has  not  been 
able  to  properly  account  for  up  to  $9  billion  in  funds 
earned  from  sale  of  Iraqi  oil. 

Political  Divisions  Apparent 

Worse  still,  Rick  and  Mary  see  a  danger  that  the  loy¬ 
alty  oaths  that  were  a  requirement  under  Saddam 
Hussein  are  now  coming  back.  They  describe  the 
story  of  a  medical  doctor  who  left  the  Iraqi  Ministry 
of  Health  during  the  Saddam  regime  because  he 
refused  to  sign  a  loyalty  oath  to  the  Baathist  Party. 
That  same  doctor  recently  was  invited  back  to  the 
ministry  to  reconsider  taking  a  position.  But  when 
he  came  in  for  an  interview,  the  al-Dawa  Party  offi¬ 
cial  running  the  ministry  put  a  paper  in  front  of  him 
to  sign  that  stated  he  would  be  a  loyal  member  of 
the  al-Dawa  Party.  The  doctor  left  again. 


For  Rick  and  Mary,  these  are  the  stories  that  in  part 
explain  why  the  U.S.  occupation  has  not  stabilized 
the  situation  in  Iraq.  "What  the  occupation  has  done 
is  factionalize  a  society — create  tensions  where  they 
did  not  exist  before,"  explains  Rick. 

But  what  about  the  insurgency  that  is  the  subject 
of  so  much  discussion  by  Pentagon  officials?  "The 
United  Nations  has  identified  43  insurgent  groups," 
explains  Rick.  "People  we  know  who  have  studied 
this  for  the  UN  say  that  to  bring  the  majority  of  the 
groups  to  the  negotiating  table,  the  U.S.  must  first 
publicly  declare  its  intentions  about  withdrawing." 
Those  same  UN  officials  say  there  are  of  course  some 
insurgents  who  will  continue  fighting  regardless, 
but  the  majority  could  be  brought  to  the  negotiating 
table  if  there  were  a  clear,  definitive  statement  that 
the  U.S.  does  plan  to  withdraw  at  some  point. 

This  reality  is  what  convinced  Rick  and  Mary  that 
they  needed  to  come  to  Washington  to  join  FCNL's 
effort  to  persuade  Congress  to  adopt  a  clear,  simple 
statement;  "It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment  to  withdraw  all  U.S.  military  troops  and 
bases  from  Iraq."  No  deadlines,  no  timetables,  just  a 
statement  of  policy.  ■ 


Is  the  Sun  Setting  on  the  USA  PATRIOT  Act? 

Sixteen  provisions  of  the  USA  PATRIOT  Act  (PL  107-56)  expire  ("sunset")  on  Dec.  31, 2005,  unless  they 
are  renewed  by  Congress  before  then. 

Is  Congress  debating  these  issues  now?  Legislation  and  hearings  are  likely  to  gear  up  starting  some¬ 
time  in  April  2005. 

What  do  the  16  provisions  cover?  The  key  sections  address  enhancing  foreign  intelligence  and  law 
enforcement  surveillance  authority,  provisions  that  make  it  easier  for  the  government  to  eavesdrop  and 
seize  business  and  personal  records. 

How  will  Congress  tackle  this  debate?  Congress  is  likely  to  lump  the  issues,  creating  "cover"  for  the 
most  controversial  provisions,  and  combining  the  sunset  debates  with  proposals  for  new  enhancements 
of  federal  surveillance  authority. 

Why  is  the  sunset  provision  important?  A  bill's  "expiration  date"  is  an  important  legislative  oversight 
tool.  After  the  law  is  in  place  for  a  while.  Congress  can  check  to  see  whether  the  law  is  being  properly 
used,  whether  the  law  is  effective,  and  whether  unintended,  negative  consequences  accompany  its  use. 

For  details  on  the  USA  PATRIOT  Act  go  to  our  web  site  at  www.fcnl.org  and  click  on  "Issues  We  Work 
On,"  then  on  "Human  Rights  and  Civil  Liberties  Post  September  11." 
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Iraq:  A  View  from  Streets  of  Baghdad 


"When  we  told  them  we  w'ere  returning  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  lobby  the  Congress  about  U.S.  policy  in 
Iraq,  several  Iraqis  came  to  us  with  specific  propos¬ 
als,"  explain  Rick  McDowell  and  Mary  Trotochaud 
in  describing  their  last  days  in  Iraq  before  return¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  to  work  with  FCNL.  Rick 
and  Mary  believe  they  now  can  be  most  effective  in 
Washington  lobbying  Congress  to  ensure  that  the 
U.S.  has  no  imperial  interests  in  Iraq. 

The  two  new,  temporary  FCNL  Senior  Fellows, 
who  recently  completed  a  two-year  stint  as  Iraq 
country  representatives  for  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  describe  the  situation  in  Iraq 
as  increasingly  desperate  for  ordinary  people,  with 
basic  services  like  electricity  and  water  continuing  to 
deteriorate.  "Last  year  people  thought  they  couldn't 
live  v\  itbi''ut  electricity.  Now  they  tell  us,  'we  have 
learned  we  can  live  without  electricity,  but  we  cannot 
live  without  water,'  "  explains  Rick.  "This  year,  some 
neighborhoods  of  Baghdad  went  without  water." 

Sharing  the  Life  of  Ordinary  Iraqis 

For  much  of  the  last  two  years,  Rick  and  Mary  lived 
lives  similar  to  ordinary  Iraqis,  although  with  the 
critical  difference  that  they  had  the  option  of  leav¬ 
ing.  They  eventually  were  forced  by  safety  concerns 
to  relocate  to  Jordan.  "We  lived  outside  of  the  Green 
Zone,  in  a  place  called  the  Red  Zone,"  explains  Rick. 
"In  our  neighborhood,  when  we  heard  car  bombs 
or  suicide  bombs,  we  thought  what  the  rest  of  Iraqis 
thought — we  know  somebody  who  just  lost  a  friend 
or  relative." 


ACT  NOW:  Rick  and  Mary  will  be  lobbying 
Congress  to  declare  that  the  U.S.  has  no  imperial 
interests  in  Iraq.  But  their  lobbying  work  can  only 
succeed  if  members  of  Congress  also  hear  from  their 
constituents.  Join  the  FCNL  Iraq  campaign  at  www. 
fcnl.org/iraq. 


Their  experience  in  Iraq,  combined  with  the  many 
delegations  Rick  led  to  Iraq  in  the  last  eight  years, 
has  given  the  two  an  extraordinary  perspective  on 
the  lives  of  ordinary  Iraqis.  They  describe  a  vibrant 
Iraqi  population,  full  of  courageous  individuals  who 
are  not  looking  for  miracles  but  just  hoping  for  some 
small  progress. 

That  hope  led  many  Iraqis  to  participate  in  the  elec¬ 
tions  in  January  even  though  the  security  situation 
was  so  bad  that  voters  had  to  cast  ballots  for  parties 
that  did  not  publish  their  political  programs  and 
would  not  name  their  candidates. 

"Iraqis  are  looking  for  modest  gains,  they  have  mod¬ 
est  hopes,"  explains  Mary.  She  adds  there  have  been 
some  gains.  As  representatives  of  a  Quaker  service 
organization,  Rick  and  Mary  worked  extensively 
with  the  emerging  civil  society  organizations  that 
have  sprung  up  in  the  last  two  years — today  there 
are  some  3,000  Iraqi  non-govemmental  organizations 
officially  registered  with  the  government. 


(continued  on  page  6) 


